had arisen, it was there that the Pan-German idea had first taken root,
and after the war the common cry for Anschluss and a Greater Germany
had sounded loud and clear. He recalled the events of March 4, 1919,
the day on which the expression of allegiance to the Pan-German idea
had caused the blood of over 100 defenceless men, women, and
children to flow.

" He then gave a brief historical survey to explain the roots of the
question, touched upon the measures of self-help, especially in the
cultural and economic sphere, by which the Germans of Sudetenland
had tried to counteract the pressure of the Czechs since 1918, mention-
ing with appreciation the activity of the old NSDAP, which had done
valuable work to prepare the way to set in motion the movement of
the Sudeten Germans for political union, and came at last to the
brutal methods of suppression by which the Czech authorities had
tried in the autumn of 1933 to break the political will of the Sudeten
Germans once for all.

"The speaker went on to describe the responsible task allotted
to him as leader of the national group in its struggle for its German
birthright; and pointed out that the only possibility before the Sudeten
Germans was to carry on, under a mask of complete legality', their
struggle for their self-preservation as Sudeten Germans and their
return to the Reich. In the course of a few years the Sudeten Germans
had succeeded in endangering the inner stability of Czechoslovakia so
fundamentally and causing such confusion in internal affairs that she
was ripe for liquidation. All this was only possible because all the Sudeten
Germans had become National Socialists.

'* Konrad Henlein drew an unusually vivid picture of the way
in which the German national question had become more and more
acute, which had finally forced him to bring the Sudeten question
and all its bearings before the forum of world public opinion. He
recalled the part played by Lord Runciman, who was sent to Prague
as mediator, though this mission had no other'purpose than to gain
time. Amid truly dramatic suspense Gauleiter Henlein re-enacted the
moving events of those September days in 1938 which had finally led
through blood and iron to the return to Adolf Hitler's Reich.

** In spite of all that we Sudbten Germans did by our own efforts/*
said Konrad Henlein in conclusion, "we coujid never have achieved
our aim without the intervention of the Ftihrer. His idea inspired
us, his strength bore us up, bis Germany gave us faith in victory.
May history one day pronounce her verdict: the Sudeten Germans
have faithfully and willingly done their duty.'*

The moral Jevel of this cynical admission of contemptible falsehood
speaks for itself.
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